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SIX BE R LIN CRISES, 1961-1964 
(A Case Study in Foreign Policy Problem Management) 


During the Kennedy administration, the Berlin problem erupted 
into a series of crises. Although they were not all of the same 
intensity, each presented the United States with a serious challenge. 
Partly beeeuse of the nature of the challenge but mostly because 
of the Kennedy Gtyle, these crises brought about drastic changes in 
the management of the Berlin problem. 

I propose to examine the six major crises related to Berlin 
which occured during the Kennedy-Johnson administration. The first 
revolved around the erection of the "wall" and lasted from the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting in June, 1961 through the tank confronta¬ 
tion at Checkpoint Charlie in October. During the second, the 
Soviets tried to interfere with allied aircraft flying to Berlin 
during February and March, 1962. In August, 1962 the murder of 
Peter Hlchter by an cast German guard at the wall precipitated the 
third crisis, which led to rioting in west Berlin, a dispute over 
the use of armored personnel carriers by the Soviets in west Berlin, 
and the abolition of the Soviet Kommaudntura in east Berlin. The* 
fourth Berlin crisis took place in the Caribbean in October, 1962, 
when Khrushchev sought to improve his bargaining position by 

\ 

sneaking missiles into Cuba. The Cuban micsilc crisis was followed 
by a year long lull, which ended in October end November, 1963, 
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when the Soviets detained American convoys traveling to or fro® 
Berlin. Finally, in June, 1964, the Soviets symbolically terminated 
the 1953 crisis by concluding a treaty with east Cermany. 

As you will see, each of these crises not only presented U.S. 
and allied officials with completely different opening scenarios. 

They also caught Allied planning in various stages of completeness 
(or incompleteness). Even though each crisis found the Allied team 
better equipped and in better training than its predecessor, they 
le4d to adjustments in organizational and communications arrangements. 

This record v;ill essentially be a memoir, based primarily on 
ray recollections of the three years from mid-1961 to mid-1964. 

Since I was at that time a member of the Berlin Task Force, my 
point of view will be essentially that gained sitting on the seventh 
floor of the State Department. This will be supplemented, however, 
by my observations on a half dozen trips to Europe, either alone, 
in the company of military officers, or with Secretary Rusk. 











FIRST "WALL" CRISIS. JUNK-OCTOBER. 1961 


The Facts: 

The events leading up to and following the division of Berlin 
on August 13, 1961 are so well known as to require only the 
sketchiest outline. 

Khrushchev and Kennedy met in Vienna in June to take each others 
measure. Khrushchev used the occasion to throw down the gauv&let 
on Berlin, deroanding that the Allies get out of the city and formally 
accept the division of Germany. Kennedy came away from the encounter 
in a 6ober mood, declaring that it was going to be a long, cold 
winter. 

A period of increasing tension followed. Both the Soviet 
Union and the United States announced an increase in military 
expenditures. As fears mounted that the escape hatch x/ould be closed, 
hordes of east Germans fled to west Berlin. Khru3chev, meanwhile, 
thumped the war drums louder and louder. On July 25, President 
Kennedy informed the world that the United States would under no 
condition abandon Berlin. Ab tension and the flood of refugees 
continued to mount, the world waited for the explosion, not quite 
sure when it would occur or what form it would take. 

The answer came early one Sunday morning, when Berliners 

ioc 

awoke to find their city cut in by soldiers and barbed wire. 

The immediate Western reaction was cautious and limited to mild 
reproofs. When the west Berliners made it clear that they were not 
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(satisfied, Kennedy cent Vice-President Johnson e.nd a battle group 
to Berlin as tokens of American determination. He subsequently also 
asked General Lucius Clay to return to the city as liio special 
representative. 

Although these moves reassured the west Berliners of Western 
determination to defend them, the question of Allied rights in 
east Berlin remained up in the air. After a period of moves and 
counter-movea, in October^ there was a confrontation between American 
and Soviet tanks at Checkpoint Charlie, the sole Allied crossing 
point iuto east Berlin. The net result was that only American 
personnel in uniform continued to travel into east Berlin without 
showing any identification to east German police. 

This cycle ended with the access ooutes between west Germany' 
and Ueot Berlin open. 

The Management : 

li 

The United States and its Allies entered the 1961 Berlin crisis 
of 

with a minimum mangement tools - planning, organization, and communications. 

During 1959, U.S. U.K. and French Foreign Ministers approved 
a rer.'.arkable planning directive, which would be hard to improve 
upon today. This provided for plans to safeguard access to Berlin, 
particularly by autobahn and air. By 1961, most of the plans in¬ 
volving the use of force had been completed. These included plans 
for conrpany &nd battalion t4.se probes for use on the autobahn 

in case of blockage of Allied access. They also included plans for 
the use of fighter aircraft in the corridors, if this became necessary 
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to protect Allied aircraft. Other than the development of airlift 

plans, however, little was done to plan for meeting communist 

movesc not requiring the use of force by the Allien. In addition, ' •>- - 

while there was a plethora of plans for the defense of west Berlin, 

there were plans to deaL with the partible division of the 

city. 

On the recommendation of General Louia Horstqd, the three 
Foreign Ministers approved the formation of an integrated, tripartite 
staff (Live Oak) in Paris to prepare military plans related to 
access to Berlin. They also directed the U.K. and French Aiabassadors 
in Washington and the Assistant Secretary for European Affairs of 
the State Department to meet as required, to provide over-all direction 
to the field. The Foreign Ministers also assigned planning functions 
to the three Allied Embassies in Bonn, in x’ttahlngfctm with then® 
Commandants in Berlin. 

Within the U.S. Government, planning was done by an informal 
working group, consisting primarily of State and Defense Department 
representatives. This group received plans prepared in the field, 
met with representatives of the French and British Embassies, and 
prepared instructions to the fiold. 

Tner.e various organisations and groups depended entirely on 
national - U.S», British, and French - communications systems. 

Although the U.S, military communications were adequate, State De- 
partment communications to Europe, including Bonn and Berlin, were 
■ dangerously inadequate. A telegram sent from Berlin to the Department 
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by the most expeditious means too£ from four to p.ix hours. There 
were furthermore no secure telephone facilities between Washington 
Bonn or Berlin. 

Although X have described these management tools as minimal, 
the situation was not as bad as this implies. It was saved by the 
fact that between 1953 and 1961, the Berlin problem had attracted 
a g^oup of very capable Allied officers. It would take too much 
space to list them all here. I should, however, like to mention in 
particular Assistant Secretary Foy Kohler and Director of German 
Affairs Martin llillenbrand, both of whom In 1961 we»e devoting their 
full-time energies to Berlin. At the American Embassy in Bonn, 
the late Francis Williamson had the primary responsibility for Berlin 
In Berlin itself, Allan Lightner, an old German hand, headed an 
able group of Foreign Service officers, who manned the ramparts. 
Finally, in Paris, General Louis Korstand took a direct and personal 
interest in the defense of Berlin, aided by the tripartite staff 
headed by British Major General George Baker. 

After Kennedy returned from Vienna, Waohington plunged into 
an orgy of "policy review," which cilminated in the President's 
July 25 policy declaration on Berlin. This was perhaps the most 
difficult phase of the Berlin crisis. Ther President and hie staff, 
impatient with and not entirely understanding State Department 
v processes, clamored for answers to half formulated questions. State 

and Defence, uncomfortable in a double harness, struggled to meet 

pi a 

the demands k>laud upon them by the White House. Within State, a 

i •> 
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struggle t’or.Geeft as to who below the Secretary was going to "control" 
the Berlin problem. 
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Finally, President Kennedy called in Dean Acheson to advi9e 
him and Secretary Ruck on Berlin. Although there were a number 
of papers produced in the suramorrof 1901, the Acheson papers were 
by far the moat influential, if only because of the personal 
authority he exercised. He, on the other hand, was obviously 
impatient with the confusion he found swirling nound him. He 
apparently blamed this primarily on President Kennedy. In speaking j 

i 

to the Foreign Service Association, he referred to Kennedy as 

f. ■ •' a -~L * l'- o) 

"a gifted amateur." In a meeting of the Berlin Task Force, he 
declared at one point, "Gentlemen, you might as well face it. 

This nation is leaderless!" 

Despite the disorder, the bureaucracy managed to throw together 

y~ 

two voluminous studies containing the rax/ material for policy 

discussion. Folicy, however, finally took the form of the President’s 

??; £ 

July 25 speech and a brief policy paper prepared for the Allies, 
which indicated what the UoS. planned to do and what was expected 
of them. 

During this period, the idea of forming a Berlin Task Force 
kept cropping up. The White House favored this. Officials in 
Defense did also. Many State Department officials were opposed, 
however, on the grounds that in such a group State would "lose 
control of the problem." (This assumed that they were in control 
of it, when in fact no one was on a full-time basis.) Finally, 
however, Foy Kohler agreed with Assistant Secretary of Defense Paul 
Nitse and Major General David Gray of the Joint Staff to establish 
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the nucleus of a task force. Thle tstep took place shortly before 
August IS. It consisted of on officer from Defense, Col. 

ShowsIter, fln officer from the Joint Staff, and an officer from 
State, myself. This group did little more than hold the fort and 
get acquainted while their principles went to Paris for a meeting. 

P C*Jr\K-\ 

-e&c^siJjhortly after this conference^broke up, the Soviets divided 
Berlin. With the pressure for action really on, Foy Kohler directed 
us to call a meeting of the full task force. We made up a list of 
people who had been working on the Berlin problem during the past 
several months, announced a meeting, and shortly after August 13 
the first full meeting of \*hat became known as the Berlin Task 
Force was held. 

For the next year or co, this group became the primary locus 
for coordination of policy within the U.S. government. The three 
key persons were Foy Kohler, who was chairman or Director, Paul 
hitze and Major General David Gray. Each of these men enjoyed the 
confidence of their superiors, and what they agreed upon normally 
became policy. Other government departments, such as USIA, CIA, 
and Treasury, were also represented, but they had more specialized 
roles. 

This is the way the task force usually worked, with the entire 
process not infrequently compressed into a dlnfele day. When a problem 
presented itself, a team consisting of officers from the agencies 
directly concerned - normally State, Defeuse, and the Joint Staff - 
would prepare a staff study. This would be reviewed and either 
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emended or approved in a meeting of the full task force. It would 
then be Bent, often simultaneously, to the White House, Secretary 
Rusk, Secretary llacNamara, and the Joing Chiefs. If the decision 
required approval by the President, MacGeorge Bundy would arrange 
a meeting with the President. This would normally be attended by 
Secretary Rush, assisted by Ambassador-at-Large, Charles Bohlen, Foy 
Kohler, and Martin Hillenbr&ud; Secretary HacNamara, assisted by 
Paul Nitze; General nemnitzer, ascisted by Major Genesal Cray; 
MacGeorge Bundy; and the President's Special Military Adviser, 

General Maxwell Taylor. Although this group invariably submitted 
any recommendations to extremely critical examination, the task 
force enjoyed a very high batting average. 

In view of the friction between the White House staff and the 
State Department, MacGeorge Bundy asked Foy Kohler to nominate 
e liaison officer on European problems. Kohler selected David 
Klein, a Foreign Service officer on detail to the task force who 
had served in Moscow, Berlin, and Bonn. Although friction was by 
nonaneans eliminated, he deserves a great deal of credit for absorbing 
what he could and improving vrorking relations betveen Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Foggy Bottom. 

yanagement of and in the field posed quite different problems. 

In the first place, there was an honest difference of views over 
whether the problem should be managed in Berlin, in Washington, 
or somewhere in between. 

Both the soldiers and the civilians in Berlin have chafed for 
many years under what they consider excessive control by Bonn, 
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Washington or both. President Kennedy made it clear, however, early 
in the piece that he intended to oversee not only strategy but 
tactics. He felt that the stakes involved required that he do the 
bidding and play the hand. In addition, there war. no one in the 
field in tnid-1951 in whom he had sufficient confidence to delegate 
any authority, 

The appointment of General Lucius Clay as the President's 
Special Representative shortly after the wall only exacerbated the 
management problem. Whatever Kennedy's reasons for acquiescing 
Hay Willi Brandt 's request to send Clay to the rescue, theyjilearibftg 
did not include on intention to abdicate the responsibilities he had 
jj assumed for managing the Berlin crisis. When, thefefore, Clay began 
using escalation tactics to deal with the Soviets, the White House 
dent word to Foggy Bottom to tighten the reino. Since neither 
Kennedy nor Clay could admit publicly that their concepts of tactics 
^ differed, the State Department inevitably became the goat. 

Clay also noon ran afoul of the military chainy^ of command. 

Clay had no command authority in Berlin.c Major General Watson, the 
Commandant^ reported in his military capacity to General Clarke in 
Heidelberg, who in turn reported to General Horstad in Paris. 

General Horstad, who took a particular interest in Berlin, objected 
strongly to Clay}s giving instructions to Watson. Ills objections 
on technical grounds were compounded by the fact that he believed 

l ^ Kaj t 

Clay's tactics unnecessarily 

The Embassy in Bonn, on the other hand, soon all but withdrew' 
from the game. Ambassador Dowlinfe apparently decided the better part 
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of wisdom in the circumstances was to lie low. 

While General Clay was fencing with Soviet General Koniev^ in 
Berlin, the Allied team in Washington plunged into a vMrlwind of 
planning. Having been caught off base on August 13, it was determined 
to examine eve ry conc eivable contingency. in order to cope with the 
work load, the Ambassadorial Group - with the Germans added - 
established a number of sub-groups. Partly as a result of a Soviet 

note °—---, a military sub-group chaired by Paul Nitze 

reviewed and expanded the previous air access planning/ This 

expanded planning provided in particular for use of military crews 
on civil aircraft in case the civilian crews refused to fly. The 
military sub-group also prepared and pushed through the North Atlantic 
Council a directive to NATO military authorities, calling for pre- 
j paration of NATO military plans which went beyond existing tripartite 
Plans. (These tripartite plans extended to a battalion size operation 
on the autobalm and attacks against ground installations in east 
Germany firing at Allied fighter aircraft.) A political sub-group, 
chaired initially by Martin Hillenbraud, began preparation of a com- 
prehensive catologue of Ww* contingencies regarding access and 
within Berlin, along with an indication of possible reactions. An 
east German sub-group, chained by deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs Richard H. Davis, prepared plans related 
to a possible east German uprising.. An economic sub-group, chaired 
by Under Secretary of the Treasury Henry Fowler, obtained NATO agree¬ 
ment to use economic counter-measures in certain circumstances. | 

While there was intense Allied coordination in Washington and j 

Paris, this was not the case in Bonn and Berlin. This was partly ! 
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because Washington cuddeniy became very active and wao slow to in- 
, volve the field. In addition, however, the Americans in Bonn and 
Berlin were generally unenthusiastic about cooperating too closely 
with the BritiGh and French, on the grounds that this would force 1f*a_ 

United States to adopt the cautious approach of the British. This,over looked, 
however, the fact that Washington was often little more inclined 


to be adventuresome than London. 
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EVAL U ATION : 

Although the U.S. mid its Allies v;ent into the 1961 crisis with 
a minimum of planning and organization, they managed to emerge 
without any serious disaster. This va3 mainly due to the quality 
of the improvisation of the Allied team, for vrhich neither planning 


nor organization in a substitute. 

The weakest performance was related to the division of Leilin 
beginning August 13. This was due to a failure by Allied officials - ^ 
particularly in capital® - to recognize promptly the requirements of 
this There were several, reasons for this failure. First, tne 
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Allies for several years had thought of and planned for a Berlin 

I 

crisis in £m*ha of a tlireat to access. Thu3 although many Berlin 
esperto had recognised for years that the Soviets might one day 
divide the city, they did not plan_for this contingency and hence 
v?ere slow to recognise its significance. In addition, many high 
officials were preoccupied in early August with the possibility of 
an east German uprising. They saw east Germany aa a pressure cooker, 
with west Berlin as a safety valve. They were concerned that ii 

"3 

it were closed, there might be an explosion. Thia concern led them - o 

to want to go easy on August 13* loot a more vigorous Allied response / 
lead to unwarranted expectations in east Ger&any. It remained, how- 
ever, for later Soviet moves to demonstrate whether intensive planning 
would improve the Allied performance. 


tiU ol ^ 7 **' 
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A IR CORRIDOR KXKKC1SK 

T h < • 

Whatever ia oaiil conccrniufj tho Allies reaction fcu the "wall,” 

It obvtoualy did not diacourngo Khrushchev from pressing hlo demands. 

After a note exchange during th<3 fall of 1961 > the Soviets launched 
during February and Ji^rch, 1962 a cautious but determined effort to 
disrupt Allied air access to berlin, They sought at first, to re¬ 
serve two corridors for several hours for use by Soviet military 
Aircraft for maneuvers, They then tried to reserve certain attitudes 
in corridors for use by Soviet aircraft. They also demanded some 
changes in flight procedure, such as a requirement that Allied flight 
plans specify the tinns aircraft would cross the east-vest German 
border. Finally, they directly harassed Allied flights, particularly ... 
by bu«ing some with Soviet: fighters. 

The Allies responded in a determined but cautious way. They 
concentrated on keeping the civil airlines flying at as close to 
their normal schedules a a possible. They flew some fuilxtaty and 
civilian probe aircraft without passengers at critical attitudes* They 
declined to alter their procedures under pressure. Finally, they* 
placed fighter aircraft on ground alert. 

Although these measures preserved Allied rights to fly the corridors 
! nt times oi their choosing* they did not bring sufficient pressure 

j 

I on the Soviets to cause them to cease their harassing tactics. 

General Clay recommended that the U,S, show its determination by 
Hying fighters in the corridors and by flying military aircraft 
over ten thousand feet* 
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commended General. Horatad'a careful handling of this crisis. 

While General More ted and his LIVK OAK staff managed the flights 

tVvC»r* 

in the. corridors, the Ambassadorial Group monitored :>io activities 

A 

and concentrated on the diplomatic aspects of the Soviet campaign. 

This covered two aspects, the legality of the Soviet flights in 

the corridors and the Soviet demands for changes in procedure. 

The State Department early in the game sent to the field and 

gave to the Allies a legal opinion that the Soviet flights were 

within the framework of the post-war agreements. Come people 

interpreted this to mean that the U.S. government did not 

object to the Soviet; flights. Unfortunately, this led to considerable 

confusion, one of the results of which was that the three Allies 

did nor officially protest the Soviet flights at the government level 

when finally sent, 

until very late in the game. This protest/took the common sense 

position that fchei>e flights were a threat to the safety of Allied 

\ 

aircraft and should cease. 

The Ambassadorial Group referred the question of the Soviet 
request for,changes in procedure to the quadripartite group in 
Bonn for study. No agreement was reached, and the joviets Si,cpp-d 
push Lug their demands without receiving a definite tripartite response 
The critical element, however, during this period was probably 
the desire of the U.S. and U.K. governments not to allow the Soviet 
campaign to disrupt the dialogue on Berlin. This led to an effort to 
minimize publicly the nature and significance of the Soviet 
campaign. This policy almost went off the track when the Soviets 
dropped some chaff in the corridors shortly before Secretary Rusk 
left for Geneva, He considered cancelling hi. trip but was dissuaded 










The Allleo maintain that they have th$se rights, but they have not 

i 

exer cised them for yea ja. The Soviets have threatened dire con¬ 
sequences If they try. Although the Allies had agreed before the 
Soviet campaign began to use fighters under certain circumstances, 
these did not; arise. Roth General Noratad and governments rejected 
General Clay's recommendation that the gtfound rules be changed to 
permit the use of fighters ns a demonstration. General Norstad did 
recommend that he be given authority to fly over 10,000 feet but 
elected net to uae the authority after it was givonto him. 

The Soviets finally ceased their campaign only after Secretary 
Rusk and British Foreign Secretary Rome upbraided Gromyko for trying 
to carry on a discussion in Geneva while kicking them on the shins 
in Germany. 

The* K yy moment : 

The Allies wont into the air corridor exercise much better 
prepared than they had been An August 13. In the first place, they 
had done extensive planning over a period of years directed toward 
preserving air access. As a natter of fact, the final instruction 
to General Noratad wan dispatched by the Ambassadorial Group only 
weeks before the Soviet campaign began. Secondly, the Allied 
team wao much bettor organized. This is not to say, however, that 
the planning or the organization were perfect. 

Although the planning had been pretty thorough, it had con¬ 
centrated on possible Soviet moves requiring a response involving 
use of force. This was probably due to the fact that prior to 1961 
most of the planning had been done at LIVE OAK in Paria. This 
military bias was reinforced when the Defense Department took the 
















load within the U.5. government in 1961 on air access planning 
and the quadripartite planning was‘done in the Military sub-group 
of the Ambassadorial group. Thuc, although this review was done 
primarily by civilians, it concentrated upon the military aspects, 
building upon the planning done by LIVE OAK. 

w 

Ironically, in 1959 the Foreign Ministers' basic directive on 
Berlin planning anticipated Soviet moves not involving use of force. 
They allocated this planning to the Embassies in Bonn. Although 
the Embassies began such planning, it was never completed, primarily 
for want of guidance from the Foreign officer*. 

This military orientation of planning had at least one important 
result for the management of the air exercise. When the Soviet 


campaign began, the American Embassy in Bonn and (,enetar Clay in 
Berlin began sending irt recommendations which largely ignored the 


previous Allied planning. 


The State Department promptly called to 


i 

their attention the fagt thaf; considerable discretion on air 

access matters had been delegated to General Norstad, ihe Departtce 
directed Bonn and Bin lin therefore to coordinate with their British 


nt 


and French colleagues and to send their recommendations to Paris. 
Although this pleased General Norstad immensely, it was galling to 
Ambassador Dowling and his staff, to say nothing of General Clay. 

Nevertheless, the day to day management of flights in the 
corridors fell to the LIVE OAK staff, under the close supervision 
of General Norstad. Without exception, his approach-which was 
based on matching but never raising Soviet bets-was supported by 
governments, As n matter of fact, President Kennedy subsequently 
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Within the 0.8. government, the second veil crisis «. run . 
fc « Washington. President Kennedy took . close persona! Interest 
and made the critical decisions. For example, the key decisions 
related to the Soviet use of armored personnel carriers wore made 
in mentines at the Wilts House. Kennedy was at first inclined to 
take s ■WMie.no- view of this practice nr.d so informed one of his 
press conferences. Secretary Rusk was inclined toward this vie 
also, practically everyone else on the U.S. Berlin t...i, 
felt that It could not be tolerated. They gradually were the 

President down, and he went reluctantly along. 

The day to day and hour to hour tactics were managed by a group 
ot Berlin Task Force officers from the State Department Operations 
Center. They were onenthuslastic shout tills lole pttf 
leave the tactics to U.S/authorities In Berlin - but were forced 
t„to It by the desire- of the President and Secretary Rusk to call the 
shots, in view of the slowness of telegraphic communications to 
Berlin, these officers had to rely primarily on the secure telephone 

to convey in ndvanco the contents of instructions. 

While one could disagree with the effort of the President to 
manage details from Washington, one cannot complain that he procras¬ 
tinated Ot Slowed down the decision making process significantly. . 

Both the Secretary and President were very accessible and acted 
quickly on recommendations. For example. Berlin, early one morning, 
requested urgently by secure telephone reconsideration of on Instruc¬ 
tion sent them the night before. 1 drafted a reply. Acting Secretary 
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Ball took my hand written drt\ft immediately to the White House, 
where it was approved by the President - after Vie added a sentence, 

X telephoned the text of the instruction to Berlin, within an hour 
of their 1 . original request for instructions. 

y 

Allied coordination took place primarily in Berlin, where the 
Commandants worked extremely well together. 

The Ambassadorial Group in Washington prepared, obtained 
approval by governments, and issued ( a statement about the abolition 
of the Soviet Kommandatura within twenty-four hours, a great impress¬ 
ment over its performance at the time of the "wall." 

The U.S. and Allied reactions were largely improvised, since 
it would have been difficult to forsee the Sovxet use of armored 
personnel carriers and the abolition of the Soviet Kommandatura was 
unanticipated. The Allies had for years had elaborate plans to deal 
with riots in West Berlin. The difficulty in. this case was reluctance 
on the part of West Berlin authorities to suppress the riots and 
failure on the part of Allied authorities to understand the 
impression these riots were creating outside Berlin - and particularly 
in Washington. This deficiency was corrected when Secretary Ruslt 
called Charles Huilck, Acting head of the U.S. Mission, by secure 
telephone to urge him to see that action wrs taken to stop too ric-s. 


EVALUATION: 

The second wall crisis found the Allied team very well, prepared. 

It was anticipating trouble, even though it took an unanticipated 

fsrw, The Allied Commandants in Berlin deaerve the major credit 
\ 

for the coordination of the Allied effort,. 

i . • * • * • • 

Although the look r,T -1 •«-' - —. 









reactions to the Soviet use of armored personnel carriers, this factor 
probably did not alter the ultimate outcome, which was apparently 
determined by Khrushchev's desire to avoid a confrontation in Berlin 
at a time v/hen he had set the wheels in motion to move the game to 
the western hemisphere. 

The second wall crisis demonstrated anew to the Allied Berlin 
team the Importance of rapid, secure tele-communications. In 

i ( m i <rc wn I■ Y ( 

addition to the network linking Bonn, Berlin, and. Paris, 

A 

it was found that the political staffs in Berlin were severely 
hampered by lack of effective communications. Located in separate 
parts of Berlin, the spent an undue amount of timing travelling to 

l u 

and from meetings. Thia was corrected subsequently by establishing 
secure teletype communications between the British, French, and UeS e 
political offices. 

The requirement for effective communications was to be 
even S 

demonstrated toreo more dramatically during the Cuban crisis. 
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CIJBAN MISS I LK C R ISIS 

THE FACT S: 

Ixi August:, 1961, the policy l^vel of the U*S. government was 

bracing itself for a Soviet challenge to Allied access to Berlin or 
# 

for an uprising in east Germany. Instead, the Soviets divided 
Berlin. During the cummer and fall of 1962, the L'.S. government 
waft battering down the hatches for a storm over Berlin. Instead, 
the Soviets tried to sncalc some missiles lute Cuba. These weapons 
may, however, have not been as unrelated to Berlin ns their distance 
would sorm to appear, Khrushchev had promised to resume the dialogue 

C over Berlin after the American elections. It was probably no 

( 

) coincidence that at that time he expected the missiles in Cuba to 
) bo operational. 

T HE MANAGEMENT : 

When President Kennedy and his advisers decided to counter this 
Soviet move with a naval blockade of Cuba, the thought occurred 
immediately that the Soviets might counter with a blockade of Berlin. 
Key members, of the Berlin Task Force were, therefore, called into 
the White House or State Department the week-end before President 
Kennedy made hts speech, which was on a Monday, Since there was 
little that could he added to planning for Berlin at that point, 
they were drawn into the complex of activities related to Cuba. 

The President's Executive Committee of the national Security 
Council, which was called into being to deal with the missile crisis, 
established a sub-committee on NATO and Berlin, chaired by Paul 
Nitze. Although as it turned out this group did not have much work 
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armored personnel carriers* The following day, tlicy nnnounced t.i, 

i 

abolition of the Soviet Koiraaandatu^/a in East Berlin, 

Since there was nothing fcs. Allies could do to prevent the Soviets 

A. 

fro:n abolishing the -Koinmandatur/a, they limited their reaction to 

& statement that this step would not affect Allied rights in Berlin. 

They then quietly "in the Soviet notion, by using alternate 

'a 

means of dealing with the Soviets concerning east Berlin« 

The Soviet armored personnel carriers presented a greater 

' v i 

challenge, The Allies finally decided to handle this in two bites. 

« 

They first told chc Soviets on September 2, that they should use a& 

point nearer the Soviet memorial than Checkpoint Charlie. 

A 

|rS‘, about two weeks later they told them to stop using the armored 
A 

cars. The Soviet3 acquiesced in both these demands. 

In retrospect, iL appears clear that they did this because they 
had bigger fish frying elsewhere. On September 11, three days 
before the Soviets abandoned the use of armored personnel carriers, 
TASS issued a statement that the Kremlin would wait until after the 
American elections to resume the dialogue on Berlin. 

The U.S., however, continued to gird for battle over Berlin. 
During October, the Administration posted more and more storm 
warnings. This lead Congress to issue a resolution regarding American 
isto remain in Berlin. Shortly thereafter, President 
Assistant McGeor^e Bundy stated publicly t;bat> if necessary, the 

4 

U.S. would "go it alone" on Berlin. 

With attention thus focused on Berlin, few people seemed to 
notice that the TASS statement on Berlin came at the end of a policy 
declaration on Cuba! 
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EVALUATION: 


The most important implication of the Cuban crisis for the 
management of the Berlin problem was the effect of placing the 


Strategic Air Command and other strategic forces on a high state o+ 


alert'. Confronted with the certainty of destruction if they 

rade a mia-steo, the Kremlin behaved extremely caution#* This had I 

tr 

been predicted by the military members of the Berlin Task Force 


(particularly Col. Chauncey lieacham), and their view seemed to be 
born out by the war-peace games we had played on Berlin. There was 


no way. however, to be sure what the effect cn the chess game would 
be until the^Tvas actually advanced. After Cuba, SAC if possible 
played an even larger role in our thinking on merlin and gave 


1 east the assurance that the Soviets would thereafter try to keep 
any crisis below the level at which the U.S. would place its 


strategic forces on a high state of alert. 


The Cuban crisis*also laid bare some of the deficiencies in 

the U.S. government’3 and particularly the State Dev3i.t.it 

communications. These had long been known, but Cuba brought 
them forcibly to the attention of the President and Secretary Rusk. 

As a result of a "crash" program to correct these deficiencies, the 
State Department greatly improved its communications capabilities to 
1’urope, including with Bonn and Berlin. In addition, Secretary 
Rusk obtained the agreement of his British, French, and German 
colleagues to the creation of a quadripartite teletype conference 
facility, for use by the Foreign Ministers in event of another Berlin 
crisis. This facility became operational in the spring of J-964. 











In the west, this wua probably just as well, because his and Lord 
Home 1 2 intervention with Gromyko was apparently primarily responsible 
for the Soviet decision to end their campaign, 

EVALUA TION; 

Although the Allied performance regarding the air corridors 

* 

was far from perfect, it v.’as r.n improvement over their response to 
the ’’wall." In addition, they emerged from this experience far better 
organised than they went in. Although General Norstad and his staff 
were the heroes, the Quadripartite Group in Bonn worked together 
much better than previously. In addition, the Ambassadorial Group 
resisted the temptation to try to manage the day to day tactics frc.ti 
Washington. The only place the Allies did not work together was 

I 

!, Berlin, where General Clay steadfastly refused to be shackled 

11 * 

Ly M the lowest common denominator• 11 As a result 3 lie was able to 
i piny no large role and soon resigned to return to New York. 

The most important operational lesson learned from this e:<cr- 
dtto. related to communications. LIVE OAK found that it was 
severely hampered by poor quadripartite communications, particularly 
to Bonn and Berlin. This led in due course to the creation of an 
cncoltent quadripartite communications system* which tied together 
the three Commandants in Berlin, LIVE CAL., and the Quadripartite 
Group in Bonn. 

The exercise also provided the value of secure telephonic 
communications between State and the field, for - as action officer 
1 used our secure telephone to Bonn, Berlin, Paris regularly. This 
moans of communication became even more important doling the second 
will crisis in the fall of 1962, during which It was decided to 
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manage the tactics from Washington. 
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These preparations wore based on the assumption that Cuba 
had by no means eliminated the possibility of another crisis over 
Berlin. This was proved correct one year after Cuba, when the 
postponed dispute over convoy procedures erupted. 










Tins MANAGEMENT{ 


SJnce the October 10 convoy detention found me in Berlin, I 

t; 

had an opportunity to observe the management of the crisis in 
Berlin, Paris, and Washington* I spent the first day observing the 
Berlin end of theoperation, the second day at LIVK OAK in Paris, 
and 1 returned to Washington in time for the detention of the 
British convoy on October 16* 

As soon as word was received that a IKS. convoy was having 
difficulty on October 10, the key military and civilian staff gathered 
in the Berlin Emergency Operations Center, under the chairmanship 
of General Polkjs Chief of Staff, Col* Thomas Foot<3*. By the time * 
General Polk arrived from a meeting vyith the British and French 

V 

Commandants, the teleconfercnce facility with Heidelberg had been 
opened. General Polk began pressing within a short time for 
authority to set a time limit, at the end of which the convoy 

* . • i 

would proceed. 

Before he got this authority, Heidelberg had opened its 
teleconference facility with Paris, and Paris in turn was in contact 
with Washington. When the White House learned of the proposal to set 
a "time limit, 11 the term used wag ,, ultimatum. 11 The-coi«^Hvtnt>i^n- 
of this term led to a telephone call from David Klein to Grover 
Fonberthy of the Berlin Task Force, instructing him to tell Paris 
not to issue* an n ultJ.matum M vfcntil it had been approved by the President. 
Penberthy called General McConnelJ, Deputy Commander-in-Chief for 
Europe* As a result, orders were issued to Berlin to withhold 
setting a time limit. These arrived in time to halt the wheels at 
the checkpoint but the military liaison mission officer 
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C ONVOY INCIDENTS 

« 

9 ♦ 

THE FAC TS; 

During October and November, 1963 the dispute over convoy 
procedures that had been going on for several years came to a head, 

, Although there have been disagreements over procedures for 
processing Allied convoys since the war, the 1963 crisis had its 
origins in the battle group sent to Berlin in August, 1961. In 
order to speed up processing, the commanding officer, Col. Glover 
Johns, ordered his men to dismount to be counted by Soviet personnel. 

The Soviets took edvar.tage of this by insisting that subsequent 
convoys dismount. When the U.S. authorities in Berlin learned of 
this practice some months later, they tried to stop it - but too'” 

! late. 

0,(1 / 

-Aw of this situation a running dispute arose over which 

* A 

size convoys would dismount and which would be counted in the 
trucks. The situation was complicated by the fact that U.S. and 
British procedures differed. (The French transported their troops 
by train). Attempts were made to agree on standard 

procedures but without success. When, therefore, the Soviets 
detained a U.S. convoy on October 10, 1963, there was not only a 
dispute between the U.S. and Soviets over procedures but the U.S, 
and British were not agreed either. 

The October 10 \ r*' > >A~i waa cv ur^ over the day before 

by a dispute over dismounting, which was resolved without a cV-V( »vV>o( v. \' 

When the Soviets refused to _a Berlin bound convoy 

at the western end of the autobahn on October 10, U.S, authorities 

In Berlin «<>**« . . 



















f-M* UA ' ^ OroKa. uj.'VKoui- 

dld not tlie «*%• <>— Dating tta foltartDg 

3y “’ the P03,Ci0n E ' a ‘ ,MU ? ■"*« f-W-t ofithe quadripartite ' 
proposal. This was cinched when Ambassador Thompson returned to 

Washington and supported it. As a result firct mo 

j first McGeorgo Bundy and 

then President Kennedy-if with so™ r .i . 

luctance-approved an Ambassadorial 

Group Instruction to the field regard!** convoy procedures. 

X„e next step was t0 get out a„ instruction regarding the next 
non dismount convoy. The field and particularly General Lemmit*er - p 
were clawing to send a convoy as soon as possiMc. so as not to 
8 V ° tI,C Sovicts tn e impression we were afraid. 

A W ten™ of officers from state, Defense, nnd the doint ' 

St ” f£ Pre,, ' ,rCj ° «» field ahout the convoy. 

Specifying 1„ some detail its composition. The main dispute was 

how soon the convoy should go. Ambassador Thompson and I 
wanted to send it within a few days after the Soviets received 
the procedures, or on Friday, November 3. genera! Taylor f„ r son, 
reason v-anted to send it on the following Monday. Ambassador 
Thompson and X caught the President after a meeting in the Cabinet 
Koom and he and General lajrler presented their points of vie „ 

T drat fl "" Uy - lcave the decision to General 

** been pressing to send the convoy. 

1 welcomed this outcome. 

When he recieved the Instruction, however, Lemmi^r indicated' 

that ho wanted to de!ay the convoy for a whole weeh. ! inter 

learned that this was because he would he absent from Paris and 

wanted to he there when the convoy went Mi A ■ 

.Y "uu„ i ,Ambassador McGhee 

telephoned Mm and urved that m,« 

sod that the convoy go no later than the Monday, 










contingency plans. The key to these was that, after having been 
detained for about fifteen hours, the convoy coriander informed the • 
Soviet officer in charge that, if the convoy were not processed 
within two hours, the convoy would proceed without processing* This 

information was also passed to the Soviet headquarters at*W&ndsdorf 

* 

through the U.5. Military liaison Mission at Potsdam* 

Just before the time limit expired, the Soviets processed the 
convoy and it proceeded toward Berlin, only to be detained by the 
Soviets at that end. This time the Soviets allowed the time limit 
set by the convoy commander expire. When the convoy attempted 
to proceed, their way was blocked by Soviet troops in armored 
personnel carriers. The U.S* Commandant in Berlin, Major General 
James Polk, thereupon halted an outbound convoy of troops at the 
checkpoint, to bring counter-pressure to bear. 

4 

The tJ.S. protested strongly and repeatedly both ###££#### in 
tWGermany and an the gove-rnment level. President Kennedy 
protested to Gromyko on October 10. Secretary Rusk protested to 
Ambassador Dobrynin on October 11, while Ambassador Kohler was 
talking to Zorin in Moscow. Fifty-two hours after the original 
detention the Soviets finally released the convoy without the troops 
dismounting. 

A British convoy was subsequently halted on October 16 but 
was allowed to proceed after nine hours. 

These detentions had a number of results. First, the three 
Allies agreed upon harmonised procedures regarding dismounting. Second, 
they transmitted these agreed procedures to the Soviets . Third, 
they Hcnt a U*S. convoy on November A 










The Soviets detained this inbound convoy at the western end 

« 

of the autobahn for 41 hours. When the convoy attempted to move 
forward the first day of the detention, the Soviets again deployed 
troops iu armored personnel carriers to block it. 

In addition to protesting, the Allies took two steps. On the 

»• 

second day of the detention, the British and French sent convoys 
identical to the tJ.S, convoy from Berlin. Second, Cerieral Lemniteor 
ordered the assembly of the tripartite company size probe force 
near the western end of the autobahn. '• 

After a brief period of hesitation, the Soviets processed the 
British and French convoys without their dismounting. Before these 
convoys reached the western end of the-autobahn, they released the 
U.S. convoy detained there. 

I * 

ihc Soviets subsequently replied to the Allied communications 

d l-i c. \ r- j i 

concerning procedures, by setting forth fckwrttrs. Although they were 

A • . «. 

not the came as the Allied, they were compatible. 

The U.S. sent one more test convoy about the middle of November, 
but it went through without incident. 

It was thus that east and west reached a "negotiated" agreement 
on procedures for dismounting by Allied convoys. The procedures . 
were essentially the same ns the U.S, had followed prior to the 
detentions. The differences were that the British in substance 
adopted U.S. procedures, the Allies informed the Soviets w’hat the 
procedures were, and the Soviets implicitly accepted them. 








9 


was already on his way to Potsdam, and General Polk could not 
contact him because he did not have a radio in his vehicle. After some 
confusion, the White House flashed the green light, and the time 
limit was set at the checkpoint. 

. When. I arrived in Paris, I found LIVE OAK monitoring the 
detention but not playing any active role. The point of control 


was the Operations Center at EUCOM, several miles away from the 
LIVE OAK headquarters. The LIVE OAK staff did discuss the desirabill 
of assembling the tripartite company-size probe force but did not 

recommend this. 

•> 


ty 


LIVE OAK, however, subsequently played a key role in working 
out the "harmonized" Allied procedures. Using the recommendations 
'of the.three Commandants in Berlin and the comments of the Embassies 
in Bonn and British, French, and U.S. military headquarters. General! 

L v\ i t* l. <i. V 

submitted to governments his recommendations regarding 


procedures. He recommended, however, against giving them to the 
Soviets. 


At this point, the Contingency Coordinating Sub-group of the 
Ambassadorial Group took over and coordinated governmental agreement 
on the procedures. 

Ihe U.S. started out with a division between the political and 
military sides on two questions. The Joint Staff, as is their habit, 

L .<•* ffV * . » i A4 »* 

backed General * a recommendation against notifying*' the 

the Soviets. It also opposed a British proposal to agree on a 
procedure regarding lowering tailgates. Defense sided with State on 
these points, and we were able to overcome the resistance of the 
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We had received informal word from the whir 
, r 10ni Lhe khit<? House some time 

before that McGeorge Bundv u 

„ , y * av01ed h «"<>nisatlo„ ot procedures. 

Before going to the President thc^f 
, , . ’ there£0re ' * »«*«> out a preliminary 

1,1 " P0S ' tl0n fOC teference to government*. 

THU mad to a meeting with President Kennedy. Under Secretary 
George B&11 ropres°nf“r»ri 

. es. nted Secretary Rusk, assisted by Assistant 
Secretary Tyler, Richard Davis anrf m « 

n : ' G ‘ Secretary McNamara represented 

Defense;'General Taylor toq. , 

’ ‘ and John ^Cone, CIA. McGeorge 

Bundy also attended. E «ch o f the principles went Into the meeting 

" 3 paper '’ “ hlC " ^ agreement reached in the 

quadripartite group. 

Under Secretary Ball lead off b y read!™ ffl , 

by reading the key elements of 

: tlef ‘ n8 “™ 0ran< ’ 1 ""- r —- — as was his vmnt, opposed 

. r " MCndatl0n3 ' °" th ° SrW ' ndS «« they would involve a change 

” PCOLCd " r£ '”v M « also" wanted to Impress the Soviets at the 

governmental level riHm, .1 

■!. rather than m Germany - aa the French 

I am not sure why ho always seemed to h ««h k 

y seemed to begin by opposing the 

solution brought- \ j * 

‘ m but. suppose that he wanted to force its 

ad ; L ° c y to defend u ** ^ c ase , 8UPPOrt soon - - 

/ £ ’ 1 h ° Ped Cbnt MCGCOrSO cor* to the rescue, but 

tor some reason he did not. 

as 1 had resigned myself to * a * 

y £ l ° “ defMt > th u President linked 
eross the table nf; me and said "vm 1 1 

d ’ Y ° U ve bcen working on this job 

° r SOI " e tlme< What Uo you think?" a*- 

. •' 8oon na I recovered from 

"»y surprise, 1 made a i,HnP uu i"WAV 

for harmonization. While V 
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November 10. Lemmiter agreed. 

When the convoy went, we were braced for trouble. Grover ' 
Fenberthy spent the night at the Operations Center and called me 
at about 4j00 a.m., when it was clear that the convoy had been 

t nOhfv, h j i/O 

detained. By the time Ambassador and the Secretary arrived at * 

the office, we had gathered the Berlin Task Force team. 

In the middle of the morning, Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Thompson, 

I ftn(1 1 went to tho white House. President Kennedy opened the 
discussion by saying that it was clear now that there was no 
j misunderstanding and that there was a test over who would determine 
the procedures. After £8* some discussion, he said that if the convoy 

w<ue not released in several hours, he would approve setting a time 
limit,' 

t After 1 returned to the Operations Center, the task force 
group discussed what we would do if the Soviets again stopped the 
convoy by deploying troops in armored personnel carriers. The 
consensus was that at that point it would be necessary to make the 
operation tripartite. Two possibilities were discussed, sending 
identical British and French cpnvoys and using one of the smaller 
tripartite-probe forces. 

When the Soviets prevented the convoy from proceeding, Ambassador 
Thompson andwent to see the Secretary. It was about six o'clock. 

We recommended that we ask the British and French to sent cwnvoys and 
request General Lemnitaer to assemble the company-size tripartite 
probe force. Rusk called Secretary McNamara &M, who approved, and 
McGeorge Dundy, who undertook to get presidential approval. 
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1 C " lle * * menug to, «.oo ' 

BrUlsh - « Pr03entatlves to ; p - ^ — d «* 

th0 rC,,U0St ‘X-e they send ldMtlcal nV ‘ y thClr 8 °' CrM “"“ ' 

“ erUn - instructed Berlin t 7" t "° ^ ^ 

C ~„ tS ■*' P>«. *. ~ Fr ™ Ch 

BhUh ^ ««• The dCS cent ln . ^*»t»ctio, 

,, , . n lns truction to General r 

advising him to assemble the trl , tarnttaer, 

th ° tr ‘P«iitc probe force. 

AL the same time a- ,-u • 

this was taking place th 

Pressure within the ’ th ° was rising 

” the government for some sort „ f 

counter-measures, which r ‘ " 0,i ' mUi tary 

As 8 rcs,,it - a too, Z '72 2T° d in princlplc ' 

- - - — <* of the de^ lon . ^ ^ ^ 

were discussed hut no consensus deve.oped 1 C0 '“ ,t ' t ' ^ 

WaS rcl "ctnnt to use the stro * & PrCSident 

ngest one available v . 

cancel the wheat deal „ f h W3S to 

l * Ucfore an y decision was tak 

received - which later ”* 3 re P° r t was 

— the convoy Th "' ^ ' ““ — - 

ici > however, release m 

•“ ~nt over whether the convo ^ ^ ^ 

before or after the Soviet troo s ^ ^° Uld ^ Pr ° C<?SSed 

^Ided, and the convoy went on ^ ^ ^ 

;; 7 COU " ted -sates being 

back demand. • L,lc Soviet £all~ 

EV'AT.UATrnM T 

T "° C °' ,VOy brought out several aso t 

management. Spects °f problem, 
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Aiiiea Berlin 


tca n had seen the crisis approaching for 


eighteen months. It had prepared specific plans for dealing wlth • 

" detention. It had. however, been unable to agree on measures 
»hich Mght have avoided the erisis, such as an Allied agreement on 
procedures which would have been conveyed to the Soviets.’ . 

f IhC ' Xl!,t “ ce Df pla '' 3 *• dcal <*«' 0 detention undoubtedly 
I facilitated the management of the erisis. In Washington, London. 

; raris, Bonn, and Berlin officials were able to work from a single 

document approved by governments. This document did not provide 

I ° n th ° anSK '"’ bUt “ P '°^ * — •* departure for improvisation 
The freldmade the suggestions, and Washington coordinated the eon- 

ciusiona.government whose convoy was involved providing ieadership. 

It could be agreed, however, that the existence of the plans 

accelerated the erisis. There had been detentions before, such 

the Soviet Checkpoint-personnel. This may, however, have been 
insufficient in 1963 , 

Ih ° “ U1Cal a8P8Ct ° f the P^ans, however, which raised the 
cost serious problem was the "time limit." Xhe plans formally 

delegated to the Commandants in Berlin authority to set a time limit, 
at the end of which Che convoy would attempt to proceed, even if it 
had not been processed. This delegation of authority was approved 
»y governments, including President Kenedy, in nld . l962 . . ' V 

year inter, the Soviet, detained a convoy, the President and other 
high ranking officials had forgotten the delegation of authority. „ 












cue convoy detention occurred in unanticipated circumstances. 
Gromyko was at the very time in Washington and calling on President . 
Kennedy. The net result was an attempt to withdraw the authority at 
the last moment. This failed, simply because a U.S. officer on 
his way to Potsdam did not have a radio in his vehicle. -As a result 

of this experience, Washington withdrew the authority to set a time 
limit on future convoys* 

Although by the time of the convoy incidents theAllied organization 
was esteblished and experienced, it had become a bit rusty. This ' 
resulted largely from some changes in personnel during the year since 
the Cuban crisis. It also took awhile for the organization to adjust 
to the channels required by the specific situation. The pertinent 
lines of authority evolved, however, during the first convoy 
detention. The wrinkles were smoothed out during the "harmonization" 
of Allied procedures. By the time of the second U.S. convoy 
detention, the Allied team was operating in high gear. 
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SOVIET-GDR TREATY 


The Berlin crisis reached its denoumcnt on June 16, 1964, with 
the signature of a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
between the Soviet Union and the east German regime. This treaty 
stated that West Berlin was fl an independent political unit, 1 * 
but reaffirmed the Potsdam Agreement (and hence Allied rights in 
Berlin). 

Having been warned two days in advance by t.heSoviets, the 
Ar»b$ssaderia]. Group, on behalf of governments, instructed their 
Ambassadors in Moscow to reserve Allied rights before the treaty 
was actually signed. The communique issued that same day after 
Chancellor Erhard 1 s talk with President Johnson also warned that the 
Soviets "would be solely responsible for the consequences of any 
attempt at interference with Allied rights that might result from 
implementation of the new treaty. 11 Two weeks later, the Allies 
issued a statement,.worked out by the Ambassadorial Group, in which 
they reaffirmed their goal of German unity. They also stated that, 
contrary to the treaty, West Berlin was not M an independent political 
unit 11 and that it had !, close ties 1 * with the Federal Republic. 

Thus did the artificial crisis created by Khrushchev in 1953 
end six years later with something short of a bang. 
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SECOND WA L L CRISIS 

'' f 

THE FACTS : < 

During the Burner of 1962, tension began to mount again 

regarding: Berlin, there was a marked Increase In incidents along 
the wall. Khrushchev resumed his threatening tone. The Soviets 
on Jun.e 7, protested the "Fascist" behavior of West Berlin, policemen. 
The Allies countered two weeks later with a proposal for quadripartite 
talks in Berlin directed toward ending violence along the wall. 

On July 2, the U.S. announce^ the withdrawal of some of th, 

I troops It had, seat to Europe during the summer of 1961. A week later, 
/ Khrushchev called for the withdrawal of Allied troops iron Berlin 
and their replacement by ml -supervised troops from the smaller 
and Warsaw Pact countries. 

Swelling smoke, the Allied Berlin team eVp/cOSA nmtV 

began practicing their fire drill. 

The smoldering fire began to throw off sp-rks on Au 0 ust , 
the first anniversary of the "wall," when a West Berlin crowd 
rioted at the'wall. It burst into flames a few days later when an 
east German refugee named Peter Bechtel was wounded by east German 
guards and was allowed to bleed to death on the east Berlin side of 
the wall. Tension mounted in west Berlin, and host Berliner., 
frustrated and angry - rioted for three nights. After a period of 
uncertainty as to whom to blame, they began UMtm zoning >"-00 
bringing guards to the Soviet war memorial in Host Berlin near the 

Brandenburg Gate. 

After a short period of hesitation, the Soviets reacted. On 

, j a.] on nr d 3 into West Berlin In 
August 21, they began bringing their g- 















to do, it did serve to keep those people working on Berlin informed 

I 

of what va3 happening concerning Cuba. 

* » 

The only operational problem concerning 3erlin which arose 
during that critical October week was removed from the agenda 
promptly. A dispute arose between Soviet checkpoint personnel and 

a U.S. military commander over procedures for f>ror < ' - 1 ° }_his convoy. 

Although it was resolved witlf a lengthy detention, the U.S. Mission 
in Berlin recommended that we take advantage of the Soviet preoccupation 
with Cuba to precipitate a showdown on the procedure issue, which 
had been looming for about a year. The difficulty with this suggestion 
was that the leaders of the U.S. were also somewhat preoccupied 
with Cuba, and the last, thing they wanted was a crisis in Berlin. 

After checking with my colleagues in Defense and on the Joint Staff 
and getting Martin Uillenbrand 1 s approval, X called Beilin on •. -'— 
telephone and advised them to avoid if possible difficulties on -he 
autobahn. ^ 

Although the formal charter of the quadripartite Ambassadorial 
Group does not extend beyond Berlin and Germany, it was found con- 
' yenient to utilize it to brief the British, Trench, and German 

Embassies on Cuba. Paul Nitze called a meeting of the Military . 

I 

sub-group to receive an account of the intelligence on Soviet 
activity in Cuba and hear President Kennedy’s speech. Other than the 
fact that the State Department Operation Center's antiquated T.V. ret 
did not produce a picture, only sound, this va3 a useful exercise. 

The Ambassadorial Group subsequently met several times to be briefed 
by its Chairman, flmbassador-at-Large Llewellyn Thompson, who wa- 
playing an important role in White lionae discussions, 












CONCLUSIONS : 


From those case Studies, certain conclusions emerge fairly 
clearly. 

1* Planning : It is evident that planning was a useful tool. 

It was not a substitute for judgment and improvisation, but it 
provided an agreed point of departure. It also provided the planners, 
who were in most cases also the action officers, an opportunity to 
become acquainted and acquire a common vocabulary which greatly 
facilitated exchanging views and making decisions in a crisis. 

Finally, planning lead to the creation of resouces, particularly 
military, which otherwise could not have been made available quickly 
enough. 

On the other hand, planning for Berlin suffered from several 
disabilities. First, no plans existed for several key incidents, 
particularly the wall and the abolition of the Soviet Kommandatura 
in east Berlin. In the case of the wall, a response was iniprovised, 
but very slowly. More rapid improvisation permitted a quicker 
abolition of the Kommandatura, but the Allied team was saved 
primarily by the fact that this event became last in the confusing 
situation which emerged following the Peter Fechtepr murder* The * 
second disability was that the planning became so complex that only 
a few individuals understood it. This placed a heavy burden on 
these officers. It also created the ever present possibility that, 
in an emergency, the planning might create such confusion that it 
would have to be abandoned. While this would not necessarily lead 
to disaster, it would result in a loss of time4 

In brief, ntanninc is useful, hut it should Ka irnnt* cfmnlo 












In aldition, it is not a substitute for judgment, guts, and an 


ability to Improvise. 

2. Delegation of authority : These incidents demonstrated that 
delegation of authority can be a mixed blessing. On the one hand, 
it creates the possibility of a more rapid response. On the other, 

it may lead to undesirable actions or ill timed actions by authorities 
who have only a part of the picture, as was the case with the 
M time limit 11 for the first U.S. convoy. It can also result in a 
failure of the subordinate authority to take action which Washington 
desires, such as with the failure of General Norstad to fly aircraft 
over 10,000 feet in March, 1962. 

From this, I come to the conclusion that Washington should delegate 
full authority to make preparations but should reserve the authority 
regarding timing of implementation. It should in particular not 
delegate authority when it does not really mean it, since this only 
leads to confusion. 

3. O rganization: Organizational arrangements souId be as * 

i > 

simple and flexible as possible. They should be^the best communica¬ 
tions available, both telegraphic and telephonic. Between crises, 
the organization machinery should be kept: turning over with planning. 

The acquaintance which is fostered by planning should be perfected 
through personal visits. There is nothing more important in a crisis 
than knowing whom you think you can rely on. 

These conclusions are drawn from the 1961-1964 phase of the 
Berlin crisis. I suspect, however, that they would apply with some 
validity to other problem areas. 


















